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HARVARD 


WOULD UPLIFT YALE 


Crimsons are Rushed New Havenward to 
Set Poor Elis Free From Chapel 


TheHarvard Crimson’s journalistic enter- 
prise is not limited to the bounds of one 
college. In the early darkness of February 
sixteenth two automobiles left Cambridge 
for New Haven with full loads of that day’s 
issue of the Crimson containing a sensa- 
tional criticism of Yale’s compulsory chapel. 

The author was one Lucius Morris Beebe, 
Harvard Student, formerly of Yale. 


In his article Mr. Beebe declared that the 
faculty attitude on Yale’s compulsory chapel 
was conditioned by the fact that Yale is 
to appeal shortly for $20,000,000 additional 
endowment, 

“Let Yale read it too!” cried the Crimson 
editors and at 1.30 in the morning the two 
automobiles were off, arriving at New 
Haven in time to catch the Yale men leav- 
ing morning chapel for their breakfast. 
They were well received and the article 
widely read. 

Russell Post, chairman of the Yale News, 
which has recently urged the abolition of 
compulsory chapel, welcomed the support 
of the Crimson and declared that the issue 
was “freedom from the Yale travesty on re- 
ligion.” 


Premature 


George Parmly Day, the University’s 
treasurer, characterized any statement about 
a financial appeal as “premature” and 
“quite unauthorized.” He declared that 
President Angell might make an announce- 
ment on Alumni Day of plans for the edu- 
eational development of Yale, and include 
in this a forecast of the amount Yale’s 
endowment must be increased to carry out 
these plans in full. 

Their papers sold, the Harvard men mo- 
tored home to their classrooms leaving their 
traditional enemies to discuss finance and 
religion. 


Meanwhile 


At Hiram College, Ohio, Chapel is com- 
pulsory. But last week a series of church 
meetings were turned over entirely to stu- 
dent managership. Attendance was volun- 
tary—and ample. 

“It is not altogether insignificant,” says 
the Hiram Advance, “that nobody was ob- 
served playfully ripping the veneer off the 
seats, throwing chalk, or reading any of 
our oft decried moron literature. 

“The experiment may be taken for what 
it is worth. It shows at least two things: 
first, that voluntary chapel will be attended 
by a fair sized and desirable group of stu- 
dents ; second, that the greater the degree 
of student participation, the more atten- 
tive and interested the audience.” 
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Price d Cents 


Item 


President Little of Michigan University 
thinks that one of the great tributes ever 
paid to Harvard University was the re- 
mark: “It is the only school where a stu- 
dent can walk across the campus on a clear 
day wearing overshoes and carrying an um- 
brella without attracting attention.” 

A worthy tribute! For it means that Har- 
vard is a highly intelligent community 
where a person may do as he thinks best 
regardless of whether that is what every- 
body else is doing. There he is surrounded 
by people who are broad-minded enough to 
let him carry his umbrella on a clear day 
without looking on him with suspicion or 
with hysterical glee. They have come to 
realize that there is more than one situation 
that might demand the carrying of an um- 
brella. 

McMurry War Whoop 


American Oxford 
Tried at Pomona 


English System with Variations to be 
Given Trial as ‘‘Claremont Colleges”’ 


Pomona College has foiled “gigantism.” 
From the beginning a small college, limited 
to 750 students, it has bravely resisted the 
usual temptations to expand. It has turned 
away many applicants and refused offers 
of graduate schools. 

But now the authorities have seen a way 
to keep the advantages of the ‘small college 
while at the same time adding the more 
attractive features of the larger university. 

Instead of enlarging the present. institu- 
tion they have determined to welcome the 
establishment of other colleges upon the 
large campus which now embraces over five 
hundred empty acres. It is the plan that 
each separate college will maintain its 
own entity though they will all function 
together in certain mutual interests such 
as the establishment and use of a common 
library, laboratory, and other facilities. 

The separate colleges will be loosely in- 
corporated into a central institution to be 
known as Claremont Colleges, the name 
“University” being purposely avoided. All 
graduate and extension work will be carried 
on by the central body. No definite number 
of colleges is planned, and the scheme will 
be allowed to unfold naturally. 

As a first step in the development of the 
project, Miss Ellen B. Scripps has given 
$500,000 toward the establishment of a col- 
lege for women, to be known as Scripps 
College. This will be incorporated in Clare- 
mont Colleges, and it is hoped that other 
colleges will soon follow. 


K. K. K. 


SPIRIT CROPS OUT 


The Supreme Kingdom Plans Night Riders 
and Sheets for “Old Time Religion” 


Edward Young Clarke, super-salesman, 
who “put over” the Klu Klux Klan before 
H. W. Evans seized the control and treas- 
ury, is at it again. This time creed not race 
is the selling argument, for Clarke is mak- 
ing “protectors of old time religion’—at 
$10.00 a protector. 

His organization, known as the Supreme 
Kingdom, plans, legally or otherwise, “to 
banish from the schools and colleges all 
teachers who believe in Atheism, evolution, 
or revolutionary principles.” Just to make a 
good beginning, the order has demanded the 
resignation of Professor Edward Linton of 
the University of Georgia who is charged 
with “openly believing and teaching the 
damnable theory of evolution.” 


Nation- Wide 


Headquarters are, for the time being, in 
Atlanta where a large ape gibbers as a 
dreadful example from the window of Su- 
preme Kingdom, Castle number one, but it 
is understood that the movement will be 
nation-wide. 

Nor is the Kingdom exclusively destruc- 
tive, for its sponsors two ambitious projects, 
to build on Lookout Mountain a huge radio 
station devoted to Bible instruction and 
hymn tunes, and to found the Bryan Me- 
morial University at Dayton, Tennessee. 
These projects, it is claimed, will unite all 
fundamentalist: organizations under the 
Kingdom’s banner. 


Go-Getters Busy 


A national conference of anti-evolution- 
ists has been called to meet in Atlanta, 
March 16, and a state convention of the 
Supreme Kingdom is planned for the same 
date to begin an intensive membership 
drive in Georgia. Already house to house 
salesmen working on big commissions are 
covering the South, while questionaires on 
religion and evolution are being sent to test 
all professors, ministers, and public officials 
throughout Georgia. It only remains to be 
seen how many fundamentalists will part 
with ten dollar bills to help “old time reli- 
gion”—and Edward Young Clarke. 


Rumor False at DePauw 


They will not dance. 

“The ban on student dancing has been 
lifted at DePauw,” said the press of last 
week. But President Murlin of that Indiana 
Methodist college denied the report, com- 
paring his stand on the subject to that of 
the last Book of Discipline published by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


“President Murlin believes that he has 
the same relation to the matter that a pas- 
tor has to the members of his church,” ex- 
plains the DePaww, student paper of the 
college. “But this advice and admonition to 
the church,” it goes on to say, “is admin- 
istered with even greater care and discri- 
mination than is done by a pastor.” 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


A “NICE” EDITOR 


HE following editorial masterpiece 

has reached us through exchange: 

We reprint it as an example of a 

timidity which our readers will 
recognize as typical of a certain type of 
mind. 


As the News views the great inter- 
collegiate disturbances of the past term, it 
marvels at the willingness of college editors, 
who ought to know better, to criticize al- 
most everything and anything. Criticizing 
in itself may be an attribute, but com- 
plaining without even a suggestion of a 
remedy, is unfair. 


At the same time, wholesome dissatisfac- 
tion with the present is a sign of progress. 
For example, not long ago when automobiles 
were all started with a crank, someone was 
dissatisfied and proceeded to invent a self- 
starter. Some day, though it is doubtful, 
the radio may drive the telephone out of 
existence. Dissatisfaction with street traffic 
conditions will certainly give the airplane 
industry a tremendous impetus, And so it 
goes. 


But to get back to the apparent mania of 
the college man to criticize and destroy 
without substituting anything better. For 
example a college editor in one of our ex- 
changes recently commented on the poor 
season which his particular college had had 
on the gridiron and came right out and 
blaméd the coach and mismanagement in 
general for the team’s lack of success. The 
story was probably reprinted in the local 
newspapers and the university was injured 
by the negative publicity. 


At Boston University, as at many other 
colleges, there are little things that irritate, 
little and big matters which must be 
straightened out, but the News believes that 
it is best to stop and consider everything 
before it attacks or criticizes. The News 
realizes that Boston University is awake, 
and that some ‘day in the near future the 
University’s buildings, for example, will be 
pointéd out as architectural masterpieces, 
the Terrier football teams will be cited for 
their ability, and so forth. To complain at 
present about these or less important mat- 
ters will get us nowhere. 

Boston University News 

In other words, now boys, you may play 
at getting out a college paper but, oh dear, 
oh, dear, oh dear, please don’t say anything. 

A possible clue to the above—in the mast 
head of The Boston University News is the 
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following: Professor Harry B. Center, 
editor and publisher. 

The New Student sees some hundreds of 
college papers each week. Among these ex- 
changes are two which are consistently 
poor, pompous and platitudinous in news 
and editorial comment. They are The Boston 
University News and the Temple Univer- 
sity Weekly. Both are edited by professors. 


BIG BUSINESS SPEAKS 
(From the Smith College Weekly) 


In this open-minded country the hand of 
politics has closed successfully upon a pro- 
jected study in the University of North 
Carolina. Financed by a donation from the 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller fund, investi- 
gations were to have been conducted by the 
University concerning mobility of labor, to 
make a comparison between the moral 
status of the mill group and other groups 
of the population in the state, to work out 
a study in the cost of living in the mill 
villages, to investigate the efficiency of 
welfare schemes and to prove or disprove 
the charge of lack of leadership in mill 
population. These studies, to be based upon 
conditions in North Carolina, were to be 
made available for the use of manufactur- 
ers and students in the form of books, pam- 
phlets and articles for the press. But the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, when it was advised of the 
plan, unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
that it was “Neither important nor neces- 
sary.” 

And the University, realizing that should 
it pursue the project it would be subjected 
to financial pressure at the next meeting 
of the Legislature, has issued the statement 
that “no further steps will be taken.” 

David Clark, editor of The Southern 
Textile Bulletin, wrote in an editorial, ‘““We 
believe that a college should attend strictly 
to the education of young men and we can 
see no good reason for outside activities 
and investigations.” Does Mr. Clark be- 
lieve that education, properly confined for 
a number of years within institutional walls, 
suddenly ceases to function at the end of 
that period? And does he labor under the 
business man’s illusion that education is 
entirely a matter of book-knowledge? “It 
may be the function of a college,” continues 
Mr. Clark, “to investigate the social and 
economic evils of its state and set the stu- 
dent upon the problem of curing such evils; 
but we fail to see why it should be-con- 
sidered a college or a university function, 
and we know that such investigations breed 
radicals.” 

Nearly all discussion between business 
man and investigator seems inevitably to 
resolve itself into a deadlock from which 
both emerge with the confirmed belief that 
the other is a fool. To those few, however, 
recruited from both ranks, who are willing 
to compromise for the joint advantage of 
Big Business and Humanity the situation in 
North Carolina is one of which to despair. 
And when the doctrine of “might makes 
right” is pressed to the extent that it quite 
evidently has been in this particular in- 
stance, yet another and none too favorable 
side-light is turned upon a controlling fac- 
tor in our government for the people.” 


The New Student of February 10 men- 
tioned Dr. John Martin Thomas as the 
president of Penn State College. We are 
informed that he has resigned from that 
institution and is now the president of 
Rutgers College. 
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WIND-MILL 


“Princeton’s new Chapel,” comments 
President Hibben of that college, “will be 
the university’s protest against the mate- 
rialistic philosophy of our age.” 

It will be the largest college chapel in 
the world and will cost $1,750,000. 

Other colleges are said to be falling in 
line with the movement for bigger, better, 
costlier chapels to fight that insidious ma- 
terialism. 


Evidently as part of the same movement, 
we notice the Oberlin Review carries the 
headline, DEAN BOOSTS SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. 


Research has been aptly termed the one 
real excuse for a university, and so the 
Windmill is proud to cite the following 
valuable sociological data clipped from the 
pages of The Daily Nebraskan. 


“Are books carried under the right arm 
or under the left arm? 


“Out of seventy-five men noticed on cam- 
pus, ten did not carry books; sixteen carried 
them under their right arms; while forty- 
nine carried books under left arms. 

“Seventy-five University women presented 
almost the same story. Four did not carry 
books, twenty-one carried them under their 
right arms, and fifty carried them under 
their left arms. 

“It appears then, that, true to habit, the 
right hand is left free, to be ready if called 
upon. The exact opposite applies to those 
who are left-handed.” 

The Harvard Seniors have no compulsory 
drill, no compulsory chapel, and no com- 
pulsory classes. The Windmill expects any 
day to read of a Harvard movement for the 
abolitional of compulsory payment of tui- 
tion bills. On, on for freedom! 

The New Student, an informal publica- 
tion connected with theWindmill, is under- 
taking a survey of over-organization in the 
colleges. Some remedy may be suggested, 
—possibly an organization to end organiza- 
tions. This would naturally grow to over- 
organization to end over-organization. 


q And there you are. 


To clarify a notice appearing in recent 
issues of The New Student: 

The News Service is a weekly release 
mailed only to editors of college papers. 
The New student is a news weekly and 
monthly magazine. The News Service 
and not The News Student will be dis- 
continued this week. 
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CENSORSHIP 


Louisiana 


Students at Louisiana State University 
scan lazily their weekly newspaper The 
Reveille, 


Basket ball teams win,—yes, Y. M. C. A. 
meets,—yes, student council elected—yes. 

But the editorial column—there stares 
forth white space, the silent but indignant 
protest of the student editors against “un- 
just, unreasonable” censorship by Colonel 
Thomas Boyd, president of the University. 
As a further protest the entire staff of the 
paper has resigned. 

President Boyd has ordered that not a 
line be published in the Reveille without 
having passed his own eyes or the eyes of 
some member of the faculty delegated as 
censor, 


And California 


The editor of the Torrance Herald, weekly 
newspaper in the neighborhood of Los An- 
geles, was reading jokes. 

While turning the pages of the Wampus, 
college comic of Southern California Uni- 
versity, he conceived the idea, hints the 
Daily Trojan, of satisfying an ancient 
grudge against college students and of gain- 
ing interest, perhaps even increased circula- 
tion, for his paper. 

Came morning, and the Torrance Herald 
was indignant. “The moral standards of 
modern youth are disquietingly revealed by 
jokes in the ‘funny’ magazine of U. S. C.,” 
charged the editorial. And further, “The 
Wampus must tend to tear down standards 
that the properly-governed home has, 
through patient training, built up.” 

All this constitutes what is called “nega- 
tive publicity” for the University and so the 
President sprang into action. The editor of 
the offending comic was removed and a 
commission appointed to “investigate stu- 
dent attitudes, student standards, and stu- 
dent sources of material, in connection with 
the Wampus.” 

Indignant because of their paper’s con- 
demnation at the mere word of an obscure 
editor, the staff of the Wampus has re- 
signed. The editor of the Daily Trojan re- 
fuses to comment on the good or bad taste 
of the jokes involved because he “has hopes 
of some day receiving a degree and would 
like to remain until then a member of this 
or any other University.” 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Recall 


For almost the first time in the history 
of student self-government the machinery 
of the recall may be used at the University 
of California to retire unsatisfactory and 
tyrannous student officers. There is at that 
University a strong feeling against the 
Council of the Associated Students of the 
University of California, the student gov- 
erning body of the University. The resigna- 
tion of the entire Glee Club after the dis- 
missal of its leader (see New Student Feb. 
17) and the withdrawal of the English 
Club with its censored magazine The Occi- 
dent from the campus (see New Student 
Dec. 21) were the deciding factors in this 
dissatisfaction. 


The petition now being circulated in the 
college and backed by the Daily Californian 
calls for an amendment to the constitution 
of the Associated Students of the University 
of California providing for an easy method 
of recalling the various council members of 
the Association. 


Fight 


The English Club of the University of 
California in its withdrawal from Asso- 
ciated Students of the University of Cali- 
fornia claims to have taken the names 
Occident and Pelican with them. The Oc- 
cident is the literary and the Pelican the 
humorous magazine of the University. Al- 
though the English Club claims the copy- 
right for the name and threatens to take 
out an injunction against its use, the A. S. 
U. C. is preparing the next issue of the 
Pelican. Both sides are engaging lawyers. 


Smoke 


One more woman’s college has followed 
the lead of Bryn Mawr in permitting stu- 
dent smoking on the campus. By a large 
majority the self-governing student Asso- 
ciation of Vassar voted to allow smokers 
the use of two rooms in the student build- 
ing. The resolution added that “it is still 
the desire of the student body that you do 
not exercise this liberty.” 

The action was taken in consideration of 
the growing number of girls whose parents 
find no objection to their use of tobacco, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Visitors 


From the Mauretania, after a rocky 
voyage, a few days ago stepped one Ivison 
S. Macadam; a few days later, from an- 
other vessel, the long-awaited J. Balinsky- 
Jundzill. Who are they? The Polish M. 
Balinsky is the president of the C.I.E. (Con- 
federation Internationale des Etudiants) 
which is the federation of all the national 
student unions of Europe. The English Mr. 
Macadam is vice-president of the same or- 
ganization, and organizing secretary of the 
English National Union of Students, one of 
the constituent members. 


What are they doing here? Paying their 
first visit to the United States, and looking 
around a bit to see whether, now that the 
Senate has joined the World Court, there 
might be some national organization of 
American students which sooner or later 
would be willing to join the International 
Confederation of Students. The National 
Federation of American Students (see 
January magazine supplement) is probably 
eligible, though nothing has yet been said. 


What is the International Confederation 
of Students, which includes the student 
unions of Europe? Apart from official de- 
clarations regarding international friend- 
ship, etc., it has been known through its 
work. Mostly this has consisted of further- 
ing international student acquaintance 
through travel. Just at this moment it is 
through sports. A group of English stu- 
dents, say, will start for Norway under the 
Confederation’s management. Hosts are 
the Norwegian students on the way. Rail- 
way fares are reduced for the travelling 
students by benignant governments spon- 
soring Learning. After ten days skiing on 
snow slopes, cruising through fjords, visit- 
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ing old Hansa towns, the Britishers return, 
happy and acquainted with their Norwegian 
colleagues, acquainted also with the Nor- 
wegian country—and perhaps something of 
its attitude and problems. 


Or again, another group of students from 
South Africa will sweep through Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and a few other 
countries, everywhere enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the student unions and their many 
friends prominent in public affairs. 


Frequently smaller groups go from one 
country to another in the course of observa- 
tion for their studies, and by exchange ar- 
rangements have the hospitality of the host 
country. 


The annual summer conferences (last year 
at Warsaw, this August at Prague) show 
another angle of the Confederation’s work. 
Here, although the delegates are discussing 
only the affairs of their respective student 
bodies, every political attitude of the dif- 
ferent countries comes into play and is re- 
flected in the deliberations. The delegate 
speaks not for himself but for his country. 
Thus for a long time the question was de- 
bated whether to admit the German Stu- 
dentenschaft, since the Confederation began 
as an inter-allied undertaking. The swing 
toward Locarno was reflected in the virtual 
settlement of that question in the C.I.E., 
though the problem is not fully done with 
yet. The Germans insist that they represent: 
the German-speaking peoples in their lost 
provinces, and the French insist representa- 
tion shall be strictly geographical. So for 
the time being Germany is not officially in- 
corporated though she participates in all 
the practical affairs of the Confederation. 

Offhand it would seem as if this were 
mere play-acting and a superficial busi- 
ness, but it is not. Here in their own inter- 
national league the students of Europe in- 
sist that they are facing the problems they 
will later have to face on a larger scale 
when they enter the national life. 

The two officers will spend the rest of 
February meeting American students, see- 
ing the American campus. Mr. Macadam is 
also in charge of the travel work, and will 
confer with the American Travel Bureau of 
the Confederation which already is in opera- 
tion as the Open Road, Inc., 2 W. 46th 
Street, New York. 

The tour will end with a farewell dinner 
to Eastern student editors, to be given by 
The New Student and the Open Road on the 
steamship Yorck on March 5, the visitors 
sailing on the 6th. 


R. O. T. C. 


The protest against compulsory military 
training had its echo in Congress: last week 
when Representative Welsh of Pennsylvania 
introduced a bill providing that no federal 
funds be appropriated to civil institutions 
at which military training is compulsory. 

In Washington there sit in’ session those 
presidents and deans composing the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges. These worthies recently 
delivered to President Coolidge a memorial 
upholding compulsory drill-and... “saw no 
reason for discontinuing a policy several 
decades old.” The recent student polls on 
the subject were not mentioned. 


Grades must be bought in the Military 
Department (R.O.T.C.) of Montana State 
College. Any student failing to buy the 
manual specified as the text book will re- 
ceive a grade of F for the quarter. Using 
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a room-mate’s book or one handed down by 
an older brother is not permitted. The 
manuals must be bought before a passing 
grade is given. The buying of text books 
in the other departments of the University 
is optional. 


Nearly five thousand students attended 
the Methodist Young Peoples Conference 
held in Memphis, Tennessee, during the 
early part of January. They went on re- 
cord “as opposing the maintenance of R. O. 
T. C. organizations in institutions of learn- 
ing.” 


RELIGION 


THE SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
(From The Dove, University of Kansas) 


“Kansas School of Religion” is a misno- 
mer. The institution which bears that name 
is nothing more than a school of Christian- 
ity. Look at the bulletin: “Survey of the 
Old Testament,” “History and Literature of 
the Bible,” “Social Teachings of Jesus.” 

If our educators want to teach religion, 
all right. But they should not be so narrow 
as to confine their teachings to one religion, 
neglecting all the others. I have no particu- 
lar grudge against Christianity. It was a 
fairly decent religion before the Christians 
ruined it. What I detest is the smug self- 
complacency of the Christians. They believe 
that theirs is the One True Religion, that 
all others are false, a school of religion that 
teaches only Christianity is like a political 
science department that deals with only 
the Republican party. 

They have a course called “History and 
Literature of the Bible.” The professor, 
making a daring attempt to be liberal, an- 
nounces that “he who knows only one reli- 
gion, knows none.” Then he lets the stu- 
dents know that there are other religions, 
plodding along, out of step, decadent. The 
poor uncivilized heathens have their pro- 
phets—if they can be called that. There 
was old Buddha, a mystic, not worth much; 
Mohammed, an illiterate old cuss who had 
a divine inspiration whenever he needed 
one. He was a fakir, nothing but a quack. 

The good professor says that Confucian- 
ism is not a religion, but merely a system 
of ethics and philosophy. This is significant 
of the dark depths to which Cristianity has 
sunk. The Cristians believe that a simple 
guide to right living is not a religion. They 
think that to have a real religion they must 
have a supernatural deity, a messiah, a vir- 
gin birth, a resurrection, miracles—all that 
sort of mythology. Christians have been 
intoxicated with this fairy-lore so long that 
they are unable to conceive of a religion 
free from all non-sensicality. Confucianism 
makes the nearest approach to sanity of any 
of the world’s religions; that is why it is 
anathema to good Christians, 

The school of religion can hardly be re- 
garded as a legitimate scholastic institution. 
It is rather a sort of officially sanctioned 
missionary school. Its ideals are those of 
religion, not of scholarship. Its aim is to 
make Christians, not unprejudiced, intelli- 
gent observers of life. 


The faculty at the University of Oregon 
recently voted down a motion to permit a 
certain number of students to sit in on 
faculty meetings, 

Ten men at the University of Illinois 
were fined $10.00 each in the Urbana police 
court for violation of the city ordinances 
which prohibit hitching on behind vehicles 
with sleds. 
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EDUCATION, SOVIET STYLE 
Scott Nearing Tells About Students of Proletarian Colleges 


Only hazy and disconnected reports on 
the progress of the great social experiment 
that is going on in Soviet Russia are ever 
permitted to reach the United States and 
practically no information on the revolu- 
tionary educational projects. Scott Nearing 
has recently returned from an extended sur- 
vey of the entire Soviet educational system. 
He is now on a lecture tour through eastern 
colleges. At Harvard, when interviewed »y 
a Crimson reporter, he made the statement 
which follows. In a latter issue of The New 
Student, the Nearing pamphlet, Hducation 
in Soviet Russia will be reviewed. 


Facts are Lacking 


American students are ignorant of the 
facts connected with the economic and social 
developments which have been effected by 
the Soviet government. They are not given 
these facts in the universities and do not 
take the trouble to study the situation in- 
dependently. The few professors who are 
accurately informed or in possession of 
the full facts either will not, or are not 
allowed to give them to the students. 


In Russia they have completely abolished 
the old university system of gathering all 
the various disciplines under one head, and 
have established the scientific and highly 
specialized “institutes,’’ which are scattered 
all over the country. The second type of 
higher educational institution resembles 
somewhat our graduate schools which con- 
centrate in one particular field and which 
teach the student a useful occupation. 


Proletarian Students 


Four fifths of the Russian population is 
made up of peasants and naturally with the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” most of the 
students are of this class. These students 
have no desire to become gentlemen and 
do not intend that another ruling class shall 
be created to take over the reigns of govern- 
ment, through the means of general educa- 
tion. In respect to student control, these 
“institutes” and “colleges” go back to the 
classical and medieval idea that the student 
and not the faculty is the important ele- 
ment in institutions of learning. In these 
“institutes,” a group of students, half as 
large in number as the faculty itself, con- 
fers at regular intervals with the professors 
and decides all matters of instruction and 
policy. 

Such a system is of course dependent on 
the character of the students as a group. It 
would not be correct to say that Russian 
students are more serious and have more of 
a definite aim in mind than do American 
students. I should rather say that they do 
have an aim and do maintain a serious 
attitude toward their studies. In consult- 
ing with their professors on matters per- 
taining to the government of their insti- 
tutions, they do not play the part of inferi- 
ors or figure heads. 

If we are to judge the present regime in 
Russia in light of the results which it has 
attained, continued Professor Nearing in 
touching on the general political situation 
under the Soviet control, we must admit it 
not only to be a great improvement over the 
Czarist form, but comparatively a good 
government. The great bulk of the popula- 
tion is infinitely freer and better off eco- 
nomically. The bourgeoisie, which is a very 


small minority, is much worse off than 
before the Revolution. 


In regard to the communistic system of 
ownership and its relation to industry, it is 
only fair to say that while the incentive to- 
ward progress is probably higher than in 
this country, there is undoubtedly a greater 
degree of inefficiency and less productivity. 


MISCELLANY 


The Ashland Collegian, student weekly of 
Ashland College, Ohio, deplores the modern 
dance and sees the country “Charleston 
Mad.” The editorial follows: 


“Among the worst in its dire effects of 
all the crass banalities that has invaded our 
indigenous dolichocephalic civilization is the 
‘dance of death,’—the fateful and destruc- 
tive Charleston. This dance not only con- 
tains all the moral depravity of which other 
popular dances have been incriminated by 
the zealous moralists, but to this one has 
been added the demonstrated destructibility 
of property. While ‘twenty-eight couples. 
from as many different states—vie with 
each other with intricate steps, hops, and 
wiggles in the Charleston,’ and— ‘After sev- 
eral hours of the manual labor and bends of 
the now famous dance, four couples were 
adjudged the best from their respective sec- 
tions’; bans are put on the pernicious and 
ruinous dance in Ashland, Delaware, and 
other cities. 


“Besides shaking the buildings down in 
which the dance is performed it might be 
said that it also shakes the character of the 
participant. 

“Tf this is a civilized and progressive na-. 
tion, why revert to an aboriginal tom-tom. 
method of amusement? It is a travesty on 
contempory intellectual life that such 
savagery should be introduced into a coun-. 
try which is manifestly the leading Chris- 
tian country of the world. Why the nation 
that sailed the first successful aeroplane, 
produced the telegraph, perfected the radio, 
and made the world’s greatest resources ac- 
cessible, should be enslaved by the fetishism 


of Africa’s dark continent is inconceiy- 
able.” 
The Lampoon,- humorous magazine of 


Harvard University, celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary on February thirteenth. This 
makes it the oldest humorous publication 
in the United States. Life magazine was 
started by Harvard graduates who had 
worked on the Lampoon. 


The Association of College Comics of the 
East is to have its Annual meeting this 
week at Princeton, New Jersey, under the 
auspicies of the Princeton Tiger. What to 
do about Collge Humor,College Comics, Col- 
lege Wit, College Life, College Fun, and 
similar parasite publications will probably 
be one of the topics of discussion. 


A blank editorial column in the Battalion, 
student paper of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, carries this 
explanation at the top: 

“This space is reserved for the defenders 
of secret fraternities—nothing has as yet 
been written.” 


